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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes the evolution of a Professional 
Development School (PDS) continuum for urban teachers through 5 years of 
school -university collaboration. The paper reports the impact on education 
students completing internship experiences at urban PDS's, discusses the 
impact of the collaborative initiative on PDS faculty, and identifies 
implications at the district and university levels. For several years, the 
Duval County Schools and the University of North Florida College of Education 
have collaboratively engaged in reform initiatives targeting urban schooling 
and preparation of urban teachers. Two of the most recent initiatives are the 
AT&T Teachers for Tomorrow Project and the Jacksonville Urban Educational 
Partnership (JUEP) . Creating urban PDS's served as the central focus of the 
projects. Surveys of AT&T and JUEP interns, non- interns, and experienced 
teachers examined planning, instruction, time management, student diversity, 
reflective thought, collegiality, beliefs about urban schools, efficacy, and 
accepting positions in different kinds of school settings. Results indicated 
that the PDS experience positively affected both groups of PDS interns' 
confidence levels for teaching in urban schools. The increased confidence led 
to large numbers of PDS interns actively seeking positions in urban schools. 
Most PDS interns considered the experience worthwhile. Five appendixes offer 
data from surveys of interns, teachers, and schools. (Contains approximately 
70 references.) (SM) 
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Collaborative Agenda for Change 

Examining the Impact of Urban Professional Development Schools 



L Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to (1) describe the evc^ution of a professional developmoit 
continuum for urban teachers through five years of school/university collaboration; (2) lepmt the 
impact on education students completing int^nship experiences at urban {xt^essional developmmit 
schools; (3) provide a status r^rt on the impact of the collaborative initiative on the PDS faculty; 
and (4) identify implkatiMis at the district and univ^ty levds. 



n. Background and Context 



Presses for Change 

The Duval County Schools and the University of North Florida CoUege of Education 
enjoy a long history of collaboration. Two of the most recent collaborative initiatives are the 
AT&T Teachers for Tomorrow project (funded by the AT&T Foundation), and the Jacksonville 
Urban Educational Partnership (funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement of Education). Both reform initiatives have been 
influenced by and attempt to take into account three ‘^pressure sources" that are pushing to change 
and reshape both K-12 education and teacher preparation. 

First, national and state reform agendas are demanding new ways of thinking about 
schooling, achieving challenging education outcomes, and creating stronger links between 
education and emerging workplace competencies. Redesigned schools, classrooms, preparation 
and professional development programs are being pressured to become more aligned with and to 
reorder instructional and curricular practices with these emerging social and economic priorities. 
Dramatic changes in practice are needed if we are to successfully manage the swirl of 
technological, political, cultural, and information changes sweeping across local, state, national 
and international landscapes. Cross-cultural understanding and communicatirm; developing 
competence in creating, sustaining, and working in teams; becoming skilled in solving poorly 
defined and complex problems; managing information overload and the rapidity of change; and 
navigating and wrnking in cyberspace are quickly becoming essential learning tools fw school- and 
university-based educators. 

Second, the recognition that achievement levels of all students, particularly those 
underserved in the past, is a necessary condition for continued economic and social prosperity. 
The problems facing urban schools have reached crisis proportions. Poor and minority children 



come from the lowest income levels, have the least access to health care, are taught by the least 
prepared and least experienced teachers, and have less expected of them. Fundamental and 
simultaneous dianges are needed in urban schools and the governmental agendes and communities 
in which they are located. Changes in schools’ rules, roles, relationships in with the community, 
polides, and instructional and curricular practices must be invented and implemented. Changes 
must also be implemented by governmental agendes and ccunmunities to reduce the environmental 
risk-factors impacting academic achievement -- a condition equally as important as school 
restructuring and systemic diange in practice. 

Third, the recognition that to change student performance, changes in teacher competence 
and performance are required. If schools are to become “learning organizations” where both 
children and adults continuously improve, then dramatic changes must occur (a) in the ways 
teachers are prepared and the competendes they demonstrate upon entering the profession; (b) in 
the culture and structure of the profession; and (c) in teachers’ roles and responsibilities. Ongoing 
inquiry, continuous learning, and collaboration with other prd'essionals must become integral parts 
of daily life in schools and universities. 

These kinds of substantive change require systemic and simultaneous change across the 
various levels of the educaticmal enterprise coupled with authentic collaboration across institutional 
boundaries. The concept of professional development schools, grounded in school/university 
collaboration, offers a promising strategy for inter-institutional change and educational reform. 
But professional development schools require creating different organizational structures, 
developing new roles, and securing additional resources either through external sources or by 
reallocating internal resources. The “hidden” but equally difficult challenge in establishing 
professional development schools, however, is the fact that to be successful, individual and 
institutional beliefs, practices, and cultures must change. This necessary condition is no small 
matter, as it requires a profound shift in mind sets; develc^ing shared visions; acquiring and using 
different knowledge bases and skills; ongoing inquiry; a great deal of concerted effort; coping with 
discomfort; and negotiating conflict as cultures, values, and past practices clash. 

Urban School District and University Demographics 

Jacksonville and the surrounding Duval County were consolidated in tiie late 1960’s so that 
the entire 840 square mile county now makes up the City of Jacksonville. The Duval County 
Public School System serves the City of Jacksonville, including the iimer city, the suburbs, and 
the beaches. Duval County is the fifteenth largest urban school district in the nation, enrolling over 
125,000 students in grades Pre K-12. The school population is approximately 56% white, 39% 
African-American, 2.6% Asian or Pacific Islander, 2.4% Hispanic, and .1% Native American. 
Students of different racial and ethnic backgrounds are not distributed proportionately across all 
schools. Student achievement is also not equally distributed. There are significant gaps in 
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achievement among schools with a high proportion of white students as compared to those with 
high proportions of minority students. 

The school district has implemented several projects to address these issues. These indude 
a district-wide magnet school program; a district-wide plan to imjxove achievement of all students; 
an emphasis on redesigning |xx)fessi(mal developmrat; an aggressive partnership outreach initiative 
to increase the number of community and business partners for each (tf the 150 Duval County 
schools; along with several collaborative initiatives with the University of North Florida. 

The University of North Florida was established in 1972 as an upper division institution 
with approximately 2000 students. In 1984 a lower division was added with the first doctoral 
program in Educational Leadership beginning in 1990. Today, UNF has just over 1 1,000 students 
enrolled in 44 undergraduate and 22 graduate programs. Approximately 58% of UNF students 
come from Duval County, with 33% coming from other Florida counties, and 9% coming from 
other states or other countries. The student body is approximately 80% white, predominately 
female (60%), and has an average age of 28. The College of Education includes 48 full-time 
faculty and approximately 2000 students. Improving urban education and the preparation of urban 
educators is a College and university priority. Education faculty have been actively engaged in 
collaborative reform initiatives with urban schools for the past ten years. Finally, a large number 
of COE graduates become teachers in Duval County and elect to teach in inner city schools. 






III. Collaborative Agenda for Change 

Professional Development Continuum for Urban Educators 

Beginning in 1987, the Duval County Schools and the UNF College of Education 
embarked on a partnership to improve the preparation of urban teachers and improve urban 
schooling in Jacksonville. The success of this initial work led to an invitation from the AT&T 
Foundation in 1991 to become one of five national sites to design and implement a change model 
linking teacher preparation and public school renewal in urban settings as part of the AT&T 
Teachers for Tomorrow Program. The school/university partnership was expanded to include the 
Duval Teachers United and the Florida Community College at Jacksonville. 

In 1994, the Jacksonville Urban Educational Partnership (JUEP) was funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education. This initiative built upon the “lessons learned” in the AT&T project. 
The change model that was developed for the AT&T initiative and refined in the JUEP project It 
centers around a “ccxitinuum prc^essional development for urban teachers" (see Hgine l). 
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Figure 1 

Professional Devdopment Continuum few Urban Educators — 



M K K X X X X X X ► 

Eariy Field Prdnteniship Field Internship Hdd Beg Tcber/Induclion lYdessional Edu c ato r E^>eiienoes 
Eiqtaiences Expoiences Expoieoces Ejqmieoces (adv. beg; competent; profidoit; expat) 

Using the Professional Development Continuum for Urban Educators as the organizing 
construct, a Collaborative Change Network was formed. This Collaborative Change Network 
intentionally linked preservice, inservice, and student achievement at each point along the 
continuum by (a) redefining university and school-based roles; (b) implementing initiatives that 
required active involvement of partners from each partner institution and the community; and (c) 
having project activities organized and carried out by inter-instituticmal strategic learning teams. 

This professional development change model is grounded in five theoretical bases (a) 
educational reform and collaboration literature (Holmes Group, 1986, 1990, 1995; Pofdcewitz, 1988; 
Goodlad, 1984, 1990; Cochran, Smith & Lyte, 1990; Sdilechty, 1990; Louis & Simsek, 1991; Mui^iy, 1991; 
SCANS Report, 1991; Dilworth, 1992; Wehlage, Smith & Limpman, 1992; Sarason, 1993, 1995; Dariing- 
Hammond, 1S)94; Fine, 1994; Fountain & Evans, 1994; Wilson & Daviss, 1S>94; Hess, 1995; O’Hair & OdeU, 
1995); (b) the systemic change and change process literature (Hall & Hord, 1987; Hord, Rutherford, 
Huling-Austin, & Hall, 1987; Loucks-Horsely, 1985, 1989; Leithwood, 1990; Senge, 1990; Full an, 1991, 1993; 
Kennedy, 1991; Sallis, 1993); (c) constTuctivist orientation to learning and its impact on standards of 
practice (Sebon, 1987; Zeichner, 1988; Keimedy, 1989; Reilly, 1989; Resnick & Klopfer, 1989; National 
Science Teachers Association, 1990; Zeichner & Listem, 1990; National Council (^Teachers of Mathematics, 1991; 
Bereiter & Scardamalia, 1992); (d) the effective schools literature, cultural diversity, and the woik 
related to teachers’ work and school culture (Little, 1982, 1993; Feiman-Nemser, & Floden, 1986; Grant, 
1986; Beimett, 1987; Banks, 1988, 1989; Joyce, 1988, 1989; Christner, 1990; Levine & Lezotte, 1990; 
Hodgkinson, 1991; Kozol, 1991; Levine, 1991; Lezotte & Jacoby, 1991; Tabachich & Zeichner, 1991; Boysen, 
1992; Little & McLaughlin, 1993; O'Hara-Devereaux & Johanse, 1994; Rendon & H<^, 1996); and (e) the 
development of teacher expertise and professional standards (Komedy, 1987; Sbulman, 1986, 1987; 
Berliner, 1988, 1994; Anderson, 1989; Barnes, 1989; Mayer & Brause, 1991; Flmida Blueprint 2000, 1992, 1993, 
1994, 1995; INTASC, 1992; Zimpher, 1992; Pultorak, 1993; Natitmal Board for Hrtdessioiial Standards, 1994; 
Florida Standards Commissiofi, 1994; Zeichner, Mdnidc & Gomez, 1996). 



Creating Urban Professional Developmera Schools 

From the literature and past collaborative experiences, five “guiding principles” emerged 
and are used to guide collaborative initiatives. They include the belief that (a) teaching }»actices 
stem from teachers’ beliefs therefore change in practice depends on change in beliefs; (b) 
reflecting, translating research findings into usable practices, and sharing problems and insights 
with school-based and university colleagues stimulates the change process; (c) change begins by 

4 
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building on ousting stroigths and values; (d) Icuig lasting change starts with puiposefiil actions but 
must focus on creating conditions that foster commitment, development of new skills and shared 
visions; (e) change is ongoing, filled with uncertainty, oftoi disruptive, and includes conflict; and 
(e) creating and sustaining change requires additional and “just-in -time” resources. 

The Holmes Group (1990) deHned professional developmoit schools (PDSs) as “schools 
for the development of novice professionals, for the continuing development of experienced 
professionals, and fcH* the research and development of the teaching profession.” Six principles 
w^ laid out as organizational frames: (a) teaching and learning for understanding; (b) creating a 
learning community; (c) teaching and learning ftH* understanding for everybody’s children by 
overcoming the educational and social barriers raised by an unequal soci^; (d) ctmtinuing learning 
by teachers, university faculty, and administrators; (e) thoughtful long-term inquiry into teaching 
and learning; and (f) inventing a new institution. 

A limitation in this concepdcm of professitxial development schools emerged when trying to 
use this definition and put these principles into practice. There was an uneven balance in attention 
being paid to the develq>ment of teachers and the profession versus the achievement of students. 

To overcome this obstacle, four other guiding principles were included as we created urban 
professional development schools in Jacksonville. These included (g) improving student 
achievement by developing high expectations for teachers; changing student perceptions of their 
abilities and potential for achievement; and by organizing learning around clear standards; (h) 
conceptualizing urban professional development schools as “emerging sites of effective practice” 
rather than “exemplary sites” where university students and faculty work coUaboratively with 
urban teachers and administrators to improve practice, develop new knowledge, engage in the 
change process, and contribute to the transformation of an urban school into an urban learning 
community; (i) establishing purposeful partnerships with the broader community (families, 
community organizations, businesses); and (j) approaching collaboration as a way of addressing 
individual partner needs by collectively identifying problems and creating solutions which address 
the needs of both partners and accomplish shared goals. 

Our conception of urban professional development schools was expanded to include both 
internship profesaonal develofxnent schools and preintemship develt^ment schools. By including 
mrxe urban schools in die Collaborative Change Network, we were able to extend the {Mtrfessional 
network, increase access to new ideas, to emerging knowledge bases, and to other collaborative 
arrangements. As part of this expansion, the professional development element of the continuum 
became more focused and centered on linking professional development, student achievement, and 
challenging standards. 

5 
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Redesigned School-Based and University Faculty Roles 

Six positions jointly funded by the university and the school district were created: two 
preintemship clinical educators (EXCEL Clinical Educators) and four internship clinical educators 
(Resident Clinical Faculty). Other redesigned roles include school -based university faculty (Lead 
Faculty) and inter-instituticmal cdlaborative work teams (Strategic Learning Teams). 

EXCEL Clinical Educators are exemplary classroom teachers with two-year joint 
assignments with the university and school district. A portion of their time is spent on the 
university campus or in preintemship PDSs conducting preintemship field-based seminars for 
students in the teacher preparation program. The other portion of their time is spent in district- 
based teams addressing district concerns. 

Resident Clinical Faculty (RCFs) are exemplary classroom teachers with two-year joint 
university and school district assignments. Two RCFs are assigned to each internship professional 
development school. They devote half of their time to supervising up to eighteen student teachers 
assigned to the PDS. The RCFs cooperatively plan and supervise the internship experience with 
classroom and university personnel. They plan and conduct inquiry seminars for student teachers. 
They spend half of their time assisting school-based colleagues implement school improvement 
plans that focus on changing the teaching and learning taking place in classrooms. They work 
collaboratively with Lead Faculty in implementing site-based inquiry seminars. The RCFs assume 
the three related roles. These include emerging expjert in content, emerging expjert in process, and 
emerging expjert in organizational design. The emerging expjert role requires RCFs to learn to do 
something as well as learning about something. 

The RCFs come to campus every other week and, with university faculty, p>articip>ate in 
two inquiry seminars. The first seminar focuses attention on the school improvement initiatives in 
which the RCFs are involved. The second seminar focuses attention on clinical supervision and 
the mentoring of novice teachers. The expertise gained from these seminars strengthens the 
professional growth and development of these classroom teachers. This acquired expertise is 
shared with colleagues at the school sites, among the RCFs themselves, and with studoit teachers. 

Lead Faculty are university faculty who spend from one to two days each week at the 
internship PDSs implementing a collaboratively plaimed standards-based inquiry seminar. The 
seminar uses classroom-based inquiry to improve urban teaching and learning and to solve 
p>ressing problems facing the PDS faculty. Lead Faculty serve as liaisons between the university 
and the professional development school and work collaboratively with the Resident Clinical 
Faculty. They become emerging exp>erts in areas in which they may be unfamiliar but which are 
important to the PDS teachers with whom they are working. Lead Faculty also chair or co-chair 



the school-based Strategic-Leaming Team. They often function as a conduit by posing questions 
that use a different perceptual lens and by bringing research-based information to bear on issues 
being tackled by the Strategic Learning Team. 

Strategic Learning Teams (SLTs) are inter-institutional o^laborative work teams wganized 
to plan, imfdement, and assess collaborative initiatives. SLTs function using four agreed-upon 
principles: 

• Unity of Purpose - SLTs are charged with developing and articulating a shared vision fw 

their component on the I^fessional Develc^ment Continuum; 

• Decisicm-Making - Members of each SLT assume respcmsibility for making impmtant 

decisions about how to fulfill the agreed upon vision. These decisions are 
grounded in inquiry, and the use d* research and best practice. SLTs assume 
responsibility for evaluating and determining if the most ^propriate decision was 
made, looking to see where proUems arise, and taking cc^rective actions. Each 
SLT has authority and responsibility for its curating budget; 

• Ongoing Inquiry - SLTs engage in a cycle of continuous planning using multi|4e 

knowledge sources, think tank/reflection, improvised implementation, think 
tank/reflection, refined practice, think tank/reflection, and assessment; 

• Commitment to Change and Risk-Taking - The inter-institutional nature of the SLTs and 

the kinds of responsibilities they assume provide psychological support and 
technical assistance to SLT members leam and apply new skills and knowledge. 
The SLTs become change facilitators fw the members as well as fw their respective 
organizations. Because change takes place over time and involves anxiety and 
uncertainty, the SLT serves as a suppc»t network as members risk changing their 
own behavior and become agents of change. The SLTs also serve as “negotiating 
forums” as points of tension arise from the clash of public school and university 
cultures and their differing views of schooling, teaching, problem-solving, 
knowing, and uses of knowledge. 

AT&T and JUEP Internship Professional Development Schools 

Six urban Duval County elementary schools serve(d) as the two AT&T and four JUEP 
Internship Professional Development Schools. S.P. Livingston (640 students) and Andrew A. 
Robinson (1100 students) elementary schools were part of the AT&T initiative. Susie Tolbert/ 
R.V. Daniels (1100 students), and R.L. Brown/Moncrief (1100 students) elementary schools are 
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part of the current JUEP initiative. The majority of the children (80 - 95%) attending these sdiools 
come from low-income, African-American families. These PDS students consistently score well 
below schools with 30% or less of the children coming from low income families; have higher 
retenticm rates; and lower attendance rates (see Table l). 

Table 1 

A Comparison of Student Characteristics 



Student Qiaracteistics 

Avg Retendoo Rate 

Avg Attendance Rate 

Median Composite CTBS (Rdg) 



Bern Scboris with 30% or less 
Studaits fiCTU Low-IncCTne Families 
2 . 1 % 

96.1% 

643 (pot^tile score) 



Beni 5jchorfs with 70% or more 
Studoits from Low-Income Families 
4.5% 

93.9% 

36.9 (percentile score) 



Salient Features of the AT&T and JUEP Internship Professional Development Schools 

• Each PDS is an urban school with a large proportion of students coming from low income 
families. They are characterized by high levels of underachievement, retention and student 
mobility; and by teachers and administrators who commit to engage in a collaborative process to 
restructure the teaching and learning taking place in their schools and the preparation of urban 
teachers. 



• Each PDS serves as a clinical internship site fcM* up to eighteen UNF Cdlege of EducaticHi 
students each term. The interns are provided with opportunities to not only develop and refine 
their own practice, but also to participate and contribute to the transformation of an urban school 
into a learning community. The large number of interns assigned to the PDS creates an 
opportunity to alter traditional patterns of interaction and practice of experienced teachers, 
university interns, and university faculty. 

• Redesigned school-based and university-based roles are imi^emented at each PDS. These 
include Resident Clinical Faculty (exem{4ary teachers with altanadve assignments to work with student 
teachers and colleagues implementing sdKxd improvemoit {dans); Lead Faculty (university faculty who s(>aid 
one-two days each week at the FDS site im{dementing an adlaboratively {danned inquiry seminar; woik oo-to-one 
basis with PDS teachers in their classrooms; and assist in imidementing family and community involvonent 
activities); Strategic Learning Teams (collaborative work teams charged with {danning, im{dementing, and 
evaluating coUabraative initiatives); and Inquiry Seminars (collabotativelyidanned and conducted seminars sritere 
school and university-based faculty seek relevant and practical stdutions to real protdems using die inquiry process). 

• Organizing collaborative initiatives around seven professional norms of collegiality, 
teacher-as-decision maker, experimentation and risk-taking, ongoing inquiry, reflectivity, 

8 



commitment to teaching, and multicultural senativity. The development of die profesaonal norms 
was influenced by the woilc of Litde (1982), Litde and McLaughlin (1993), the Hcdmes Group 
(1990), and past collaborative initiatives. The AT&T and JUEP professional nonns are defined as: 



- CoUegiality - collaborates by sharing ideas, information, and insights and by 

by teadiing and working with other professionals to improve practice; 

- Ejq)erimeritation and Risk-Taking - routindy varies from traditional modes of 

teaching in an effort to improve student achievement by using research, 
evdving knowledge bases, and best practice to guide the selecticxi of 
innovations; recognizes the possibilities of failure; and reflects, evaluates, 
and modifies as needed; 

- Reflectivity - uses past and current educational and professional experiences as 

perceptual screens to make ratitxial and informed chdces, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of those choices, and to improve instructional performance; 

- Multicultural Sensitivity - creates and sustains a learning envircmment for urban 

students which adapts learning experiences to meet special needs and 
learning styles, draws upon community and family resources to enhance 
academic ^ social success, and inclines multilingual, multiethnic, and 
culturally diverse learning experiences; demonstrates respect for and 
appreciaticHi of and understanding of students’ cultural, ethnic/radal, 
social, economic, and gender backgrounds; 

- Teacher-as-Decision-Maker - capable of making reasonable judgments, 

articulating the rationale for those decisions, and modifying their actions 
based on additional data and informaticxi; unwilling to abdicate their 
responsibility for student achievement and success; and possess or acquire 
the skills and knowledge bases needed to bring about hi^ levds student 
learning; 

- Ongoing Inquiry - experiments and improves practice throughout professiotuil 

career by using a reflective and inquiry-based process to seek answers to 
instructional questicHis; to analyze school practices and their own bdiavior; 
to assess how those practices and behaviors contribute to patterns of high 
and low achievement; to seek ways to replace unproductive practices; and to 
seek sdutions to poorly defined and ccxnplex instructicmal and curricular 
related dilemmas; 

- Commitment to Teaching - understands the nature of teaching as a s^ice 

professicm; ccwnmitted to helping all students succeed; committed to ongoing 
acquisition of new knowledge and practices and willingness to change. 



IV. Impact and Outcomes 

To assess the differences in perceptions between UNF College of Education students 
comf^eting their internship experiences at urban AT&T and JUEP PDS sites and those completing 
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student teaching at Non-PDS sites, survey instruments were developed and administered during 
the spring terms of each collaborative initiative. 

To assess changes in JUEP teachers’ attitudes and impact on school climate, a time series 
design is being used. Baseline data were collected during the first year of the JUEP initiative. One 
hundred and twelve teachers from the JUEP PDS sites comfdeted the JUEP Sdiool Gimate Survey 
during Year One. Sixty teachers (sy>proximately 85% of the combined staffs) ccunpleted the JUEP 
School Climate Survey at the end of Year Two. A status report comparing Year C^e and Year 
Two results is included as part of this pe^r. 



Differences in Perceptions between AT&T and JUEP PDS Interns 

and Non-PDS Interns 

The AT&T survey instrument included 92 items organized into eight dimensions (a) 
planning, (b) instruction, (c) time management, (d) student diversity, (e) reflective thought, (f) 
efficacy, and (g) accepting a position in different kinds of school settings. 

The JUEP survey instrument included 88 items organized into nine dimensions (a) 
plarming, (b) instruction, (c) instructional management, (d) classroom management, (e) diversity, 
(0 reflective thought, (g) collegiality, (h) beliefs about urban schools, and (i) accepting a positicxi 
in different kinds of school settings. There are 38 items that were common to both the AT&T and 
JUEP survey instruments. 

Differences In Perceptions Between AT&T PDS Interns and Non-PDS Interns 

At the conclusion of the 1994 Spring term, a survey instrument was administered to both 
the AT&T PDS interns and the Non-PDS interns to compare their perceptions of their confidence 
levels in eight dimensions. Significant differences were found on 47 d* the 92 items. As noted in 
Table 2 and in Appendix A, the AT&T PDS interns reported higher confidence levels in all eight 
dimensions than did the Non-PDS interns. Significant differences at the .05 level were found in 
five items related to the planning dimension; fourteen items related to the instructicm dimensicm; six 
items related to the time management dimension; seven items related to the student diversity 
dimension; seven it^s rdated to the reflective thought dimension; one item related to efficacy; and 
four items related to accej^ng a position in different kinds of school settings. 
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Table 2 

A G>mparison of AT&T PDS and N(»-PDS Intern P^ceptions 



Confidence Levels of Teachipy Dimensions 


Numher of Items 


Number of Sipiffirmt Differences 


Planning Dimension 


9 


5 


Instruction Dimension 


24 


14 


Time Management Dimension 


12 


6 


Classroom Management Dimension 


13 


3 


Student Divenity Dimension 


8 


7 


Reflective Thought Dimension 


13 


7 


Efficacy Dimension 


5 


1 


Accepting a Position in Different School Settings 


8 


4 



This evidence supports the hypothesis that the AT&T PDS experience positively impacted 
the confidence levels of the COE intons completing their internships at the AT&T PDS sites. 



Differences In Perceptions Between JUEP PDS Interns and Non-PDS Interns 

At the conclusion of the 1996 Spring term, a survey instrument was administered to both 
the JUEP PDS interns and the Non-PDS interns to compare their perceptions of their confidence 
levels in nine dimensions. The means for each item were computed along with an analysis of 
variance and F ratios. Significant differences were found for 31 of the 88 items. As noted in 
Table 3 and in Appaidix B, the JUEP PDS interns reported higher confidence levels in eight of the 
nine dimensions than did the Non-PDS interns. Significant differences at the .05 level were found 
in ten items related to the Instruction dimension; three it^s related to the Instructional Management 
dimension; three items related to the div^ty dimension; five items related to the reflective thought 
dimension; three items related to coUegiality; five items related to beliefs about urban schools; and 
one items related to accepting a position in different kinds of school settings. No significant 
differences were found in the planning dimrasion. 

Table 3 

A Comparison of JUEP PDS and Non-PDS Intern Perceptions 



Confidence Levels of Teaching EHmensions 


Number of Items 


Number of Significant Differences 


Planning Dimension 


8 


0 


Instruction Dimension 


29 


10 


Instructional Management Dimension 


6 


3 


Classroom Management Kmenskm 


9 


3 


Diversity Dimension 


11 


4 


R^lective Thought Dimensioo 


10 


5 


CoUegiality Dim^isioo 


6 


3 


Belieff About Urban Schools 


7 


5 


Accepting a Position in Different Sclxxri Settings 


8 


1 
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Again, diis evidence supports the hypothesis that the JUEP PDS exp^ience positively 
impacted the confidence levels of the COE interns completing their internships at the JUEP PDS 
sites. 



Follow-Up Study ot AT&T and JUEP PDS Interns Entering the Profession 

as Beginning Teachers 



In the 1995 Fall term, a four-phased follow-up study was designed to (a) identify how 
many AT&T and JUEP roS intens were actually teaching in inne city and urban settings; (b) 
document their experiences as beginning teachers; (c) assess their perceptions about how well 
prepared they were for teaching; and their attitudes about urban students, communities, and 
teaching in urban settings; and (d) assess the extent to which they continued to use the PDS 
professional norms in the first years of practice. The Hrst three phases were completed during the 
1996 Spring and 1996 Fall terms. 

Phase One consisted of tracking former AT&T and JUEP interns as they began their 
careers to determine the kinds of schools in which they accepted teaching positions. A listing of 
the 243 former AT&T PDS interns and 107 JUEP PDS interns was compared to rosters of 
beginning teachers and teachers currently teaching in Duval and Qay counties. 

Phase Two consisted of administering a survey instrument to AT&T PDS intern graduates 
and Non-PDS beginning teachers at the same urban schools. The Urban Beginning Teacher 
(UBT) Survey (see Appendix C) was developed to assist in answering the follow-up questions. 

The UBT Survey was mailed to 190 AT&T PDS intern graduates and 167 Non-PDS 
beginning teachers assigned to the same urban schools. 54 UBT Surveys were returned by the 
AT&T PDS intern graduates. 53 UBT Surveys were returned by Non-PDS beginning teachers. 
The UBT Survey had a 30% return rate. The reliability of the UBT was computed using two 
methods. Cronbach’s alpha was .9365 (n=65). The split-half coefficient was .847 (n=65). 

Phase Three consisted of four ninety-minute focused interview sessions conducted with 
AT&T PDS intern graduates now teaching in inn^ city schools. The sessions were recorded and 
then transcribed. Ccmtent and thematic analyses were completed. 

Phase Four will be implemented during the 1997 Spring term. The UBT Survey 
instrument will be sent to JUEP PDS intern graduates to determine those who are now teaching, 
those who are unemployed, and those who are working in other fields. 
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Phase One: Current Teaching Assignments 

Duval County Public Schools and the University of North Florida College of Education 
have had urban professional develt^ment elementary schools in q)erati(M) for the past six years as 
part of the AT&T Teachers for Tomorrow initiative and the Jacksonville Urban Educational 
Partnership project Over the ^an of the AT&T initiative, 243 UNF education students completed 
intmnships at an AT&T professional development school To date, 107 UNF education students 
have completed internships at a JUEP professional develt^ment school An additional 39 UNF 
education students are currently eruoUed in internship at a JUEP professional development school 
during the Spring 1997 tnm. Table 4 summarizes the status of the 3S0 UNF graduates completing 
their internship experiences at an urban AT&T or JUEP PDS. 

Table 4 

Status of Former AT&T and JUEP Interns 



Teaching Status of FcMmer PDS Interns Total Numbo- 

ATAT Initiative (1991-1995) 242 Total 

CuireoUy teaching in Duval County inner city schools (70% or mote low inconoe families) 101 

Currently teaching in urban Duval (bounty sdKXris 24 

Cuirauly teaching in urban Clay (bounty scfaods 32 

(Turrently leaching in other locations 22 

Currently working as substitute teachers 1 1 

Status Unknown S3 

JUEP Initiative (1995-to date) 107 To Date 

Currmtly teaching in Duval Cbunty iimer city schools (70% or mc»e low income families) 47 

Currratly teaching in urban Duval County sdKwls 18 

Currently teaching at non-urban or luivate schools 8 

Currently working as substitute teachers 19 

Currently working in other fields 4 

Chmently unemployed and are still in school or ate waiting until Fall 1997 to seek en^loyment 6 

Status Unknown S 



To date, 72% (252 of 350) AT&T and JUEP PDS intern graduates continue to hold 
teaching positions. Of those AT&T and JUEP PDS intern graduates now holding full-time 
teaching positions, a large percentage, 59% (148 of 252) are teaching in inner city schools. 29% 
(74 of 252) are teaching in urban schools, and 12% (30 of 252) are teaching in othra- locations. 

As for the remaining 28% (98 of 350) of the AT&T and JUEP PDS intern graduates, 37% 
(36 of 98) are working as substitute teachers; 4% (4 of 98) are woiking in other fields; 6% (6 of 
98) are currrady unemployed or still in school; and 53% (52 of 98) have an unknown status. 

With 42% of aU AT&T and JUEP PDS intern graduates teaching in inner city schools (those 
with 70% or more of the students coming firom low income families) and another 21% teaching in urban 
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with 70% or more (rf* the students coming from low income families) and another 21% teaching in urban 
schools, participation in the AT&T and JUEP initiatives has resulted in a large number of PDS 
int^ graduates choosing to teach in urban settings and choosing to continue working with urban 
students one, two, three, four, or five yearn after graduation. 



Phase Two: Urban Beginning Teacher Survey 

During the Spring 1996 term, a survey instrument was mailed to 190 AT&T and JUEP 
PDS intern graduates (primarily AT&T) and 167 Non-PDS beginning teachers at the same urban 
schools. The Urban Beginning Teacher (UBT) Survey included 67 items organized into three 
dimensions (a) the extent to which respondents carry out tasks associated with the AT&T/JUEP 
professional norms; (b) the extent to which respondents use particular instructional strategies; (c) 
beliefs about urban students, their home and community environments, and teaching in urban 
schools. 54 UBT Surveys were returned by the AT&T PDS intern graduates. 53 UBT Surveys 
were returned by Non-PDS beginning teachers. The means and standard deviations for each items 
were calculated. 

Using a Likert scale of 1 -5 with 1 being “never,” 2 being “seldom,” 3 being “frequently,” 
4 being “usually,” and 5 being “routinely,” the AT&T PDS intern graduates had higher mean 
ratings than did the Non-PDS beginning teachers for 38 of the 67 items. The ten highest degrees 
of implementaticm for the AT&T PDS intern graduates were on items: 



UBT Survey Item Mean Rating 

39. 1 demonstrate to students that I care about them 4.61 

43. 1 set high standards for myself 4.61 

16. 1 instruct students with a wide range of academic levels and abilities 4.54 

44. 1 help students meet high standards 4.54 

38. 1 demonstrate to each student that I appreciate him/her as an individual 4.50 

15. 1 plan for and instruct students with special needs within my regular classroom 4.41 

19. 1 take responsibility for what studoits leam and how well they leam 4.39 

32. 1 integrate higher order thinking skills into the daily curriculum 4.37 

40. 1 use a variety oi strategies for piesmiting coDtoit 4.37 

11. 1 modify my teaching practices based on my studmits’ pmformance 4.33 
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For the Non-PDS beginning teachers, the ten highest degrees of implementation were on 



items: 

UBT Survey Item Mean Rating 

39. 1 demonstrate to students that I care for diem 

43. 1 set high standards for myself 4.66 

16. 1 instruct studmts with a wide range rtf' academic levels and abilities 4.63 

38. 1 demonstiate to each student that 1 appKaaX& him/her as an individual 4.61 

19. 1 take respraisibility for what students learn and how wdl diey learn 4.50 

26. 1 continue to e:q)eriment and improve by practice each year 4.44 

18. 1 ]dan for my own teaching improvement and act on diose {rians 4.43 

40. 1 use a variety of strategies for presenting content 4.42 

17. 1 help students understand how their beliefs about themselves influence their learning 4.42 

44. 1 help students meet high standards 4.42 



Within the 23 items that sampled beliefs about urban students, their homes, community 
environments, and teaching in urban schools, the AT&T PDS intern graduates had the highest 
degrees of implementation for 16 of the items. These included: 



UBT Survey Item Mean Rating 

46. 1 understand the needs of urban children 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 4.02 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schods 3.86 

47. / feel confident in implementing cooperative learning activities with urban children and 
frequently do so 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.94 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.86 

49. My understanding of resiliency and environmental factors influences the way I teach in an 
urbanclassroom 

PDS Beg Teadiers in Urban Schools 4.08 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Sdiools 3.70 

51. Urban teachers should be cautions in adopting teaching strategies which give urban students 
greater inputs into what hcqtpens in the classroom 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban SdKX^ 2.00 * 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Scfaords 2. 19 

53. Resiliency is often used to describe successful urban children 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Sclxxds 3.62 

Non-PDS Beg Teacfaos in Urban Scfaords 3.31 

54. If an urban student becomes noisy or disruptive, I feel assured that I know some techniques 

to get him/her back “on task” 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 4. 13 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schords 3.98 
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UBT Survey Item (continued) 



Mean Rating 



56. Wien working with urban students, teachers shouJd focus a majority of their instruction on 

"banc” objectives and sldU development 

PDS Beg Teacben in Uftan Schools 2.86* 

Noo-PDS Beg Teacfaen in UrtMn Scbools 2.91 

57. When students work in groups, the teacher can't realty evaluate their work 

PDS Beg Teachers in UftanSchoob 1.53* 

Non-FDS Beg Teachers in lM»n Schools 1.77 

58. Teachers in urban schools should rely primarity on teacher^directed, focused, whole group instruction 

FDS Beg Teachers in IMian Schools 1.88 * 

Non-FDS Beg Teachers in lM>an Schords 2.09 

60. The most important Job of teachers is to encourage students to think about questioning the world 

around them 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.79 

Non-FDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.72 

61. The most important Job of teachers is to teach content 

FDS Beg Teacbos in Urban Sdxxds 2.62 * 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schocds 2.78 

63. / am sure teaching will be my Vfe-long career 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schocds 3.66 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.61 

64. / look forward to coming to school each day 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.86 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 3.80 

65. There are some urban students who are unreachable 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schcwls 2.11 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Scbools 2.76 

66. Past achievement is the best indicator of how well students will perform in school 

PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Scbools 1.89* 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Scbools 1 .91 

67. For effective learning to take place, I need to be in control of all activities 

PDS Beg Teaches in Urban Schools 2.58 * 

Non-FDS Beg Teachers in Urban Scbools 2.95 



* item is negatively worded, so a Iowa* mean rating is desirable 



Next for each item, the AT&T PDS intern graduates and Non-PDS beginning teacher 
means were computed. A t-test fOT independent samples was used to determine if the diffmences 
in the means between the AT&T PDS intern graduates differed significantly from those of the Ncm- 
PDS beginning teachers. 

Significant differences at the .05 level were found for eight items (see Appendix D). In six 
of the eight items, the AT&T PDS intern graduates means were significantly higher that those of 



the Non-PDS beginning teachers. For two of the eight items, the Non-PDS beginning t^fl r hfr 
means were significandy higher at the .05 level than those of the AT&T PDS intern graduates. ITje 
items that had significant differences included: 



VBT Survey Item 

• I take the lead in worting^tlanning cooperatively 

with fallow teadiers 
PDS Beg Teacbefs in Urtian Schools 
Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Ibtan Scfaocds 

• I cottaborativefy deveiopdmplement learning experiences 

withfaUow teachers on a regular basis 
PDS Beg Teachers in Ibtan Schoc^ 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• / work toward building a learning community within 

my school 

PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 
Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• I effectively teach diverse ethnic groups of students 
PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• I strengthen my professional growth by enrolling in 

university courses 

PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 
Non-roS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• I know how to select and use at least three pieces of 

instructional software 
PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 
Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• My understanding of resiliency and environmental factors 

ir^uences the way / teach in a urban classroom 
PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 
Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Uitan Schools 

• There are some urban students who are unreachable 
PDS Beg Teachns in Urban Schools 

Non-PDS Beg Teachers in Urban Schools 



Mean TVnlu^ np l-TaU PmhahUiiv 



4.02 2.44 105 .016 

3.51 



3.89 2.15 105 .034 

3.44 



4.22 2.40 108 .018 

3.80 



3.68 -2.37 108 .020 ♦ 

4.21 



2.72 -2.38 97 .019 * 

3.43 



4.15 2.32 108 .022 

3.59 



4.08 2.00 106 .049 

3.70 



2.11 -2.74 106 .007 •• 

2.76 



*® Non-PDS beginning teachers had significandy higher means than did 
the AT&T ra>S beginning teachers. 

♦♦ This item is negatively worded, so a lower mean rating is desiiable. 
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Phase Three: Focused Interviews with Beginning Teachers Teaching in Inner City Schools 

Forty-one AT&T PDS intern graduates who are now teaching in inner city schools 
participated in one of four focus sessions. They were asked to assess their preparation program 
and their perceptions of their ciurent levels of knowledge and competency. These sessitms were 
recorded and transcribed. Content and thematic analyses were cranpleted. These data were 
combined with the sentence stem responses from their teachers’ responses on the Urban Beginning 
Teacher Survey. 

• In what ways did the AT&T PDS experience prepare you for teaching in urban 
classroom? 

Four themes emerged from the discussion around this question. First, the AT&T PDS 
intern graduates strongly endorsed the PDS model and agreed that it had prepared them for urban 
teaching. Second, AT&T PDS intern graduates noted that the “culture shock” often experienced by 
beginning teachers in urban schools was embedded into their internship experience. Any 
nervousness of teaching in inner city schools was dispelled before their careers began. Third, 
AT&T PDS intern graduates commented that the “hype and negative publicity” surrounding inner 
city schools is not altogether accurate — it isn’t as negative as what they had been led to believe 
before becoming an AT&T PDS intern. Fourth, many recognized that being placed in an urban 
school helped them grow as individuals, helped them realize the challenges associated with 
teaching in inner city schools, helped them to learn to maintain a positive attitude in difficult 
situaticxis, recognize the importance of working as a team, and learning how to adapt quiddy to the 
different learning needs of their students. 

• What factors helped you decide to accept a position in an inner city school? 

Many commented that they had been recruited by urban principals at the ccniclusion of their 
AT&T PDS internship experience. They felt prepared for the urban classroom as a result of their 
PDS experience and actively sought a teaching position in an urban school. Several commented 
that they felt needed by the students and by the principal. They remarked that this was the place 
(the inner city) that they could make a difference, and because of their PDS experience, the urban 
classroom was in their “comfort zone.” They expressed a very positive outlook on teaching. A 
consistent theme was that of continuous improvement and the importance of having dedicated 
teachers in urban dassrooms, and the need for increased support from the community and parents. 
They d'ten used the descriptor “wondeiful” in describing their schools and the students with whom 
they worked. They also described teaching in urban schools as more demanding — technically and 
emotionally — than teaching in suburban schools. 
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• What is the single most rewarding experience you have had in an urban school? 

A common theme that onerged frnn this question was the urban students’ i 4 >preciation for 
the teacher. These AT&T PDS intern graduates recognized that attention, praise, hugs, treasure 
boxes, clothes and love are deeply valued by their students. Equally important, however, was the 
academic and personal growth of Uieir students. Many cited individual scenarios of children 
making great strides in reading, writing, and learning to contrcJ their anger. Thdr (the AT&T PDS 
intern graduates) reward was the self-confidence of child when he/she realized his/her own 
success. 



• What are the strengths and weaknesses of the PDS model? 

The most frequently mentioned strength was the support of the on-site Resident Clinical 
Faculty. Also noted was the value of having a large number of interns at the PDS site contributed 
to a diversity of style, teamwork, and a real sense of camaraderie. Cited also was the fact they 
(PDS intern graduates) learned how to handle many kinds of discipline problems. Learning to 
write and implement thematic units (which actually worked) was also an important skill that was 
acquired at the PDS. Some PDS intern graduates noted that their portfolio was a very useful tool 
in demonstrating to principals what they could do in the classrocxn. Many have other AT&T PDS 
intern graduates teaching at their schools. They commented on the continued support they receive 
from each. 

Not many weaknesses were expressed. Included as weaknesses were the competition 
among interns to “be the best,” the split internship, the variability among directing teachers, the 
amount of paperwork, never having enough time, lacking the “know how” to deal with parents 
who didn’t care and the kinds of environments students really come from, and needing more 
training for working with mainstreamed ESE students. 

Assessing Changes in JUEP PDS Teachers’ Attitudes and Impact on PDS Climate 

To assess the changes in attitudes among JUEP PDS faculty and the impact on school 
climate, a time series design is being used. Baseline data were collected during the first year of the 
JUEP initiative. One hundred and twelve teachers from the JUEP PDS sites completed the JUEP 
School Climate Survey during Year One. Sixty teachers (approximately 85% of the combined 
staffs) completed the JUEP School Climate Survey at the end of Year Two. 



JUEP School Climate Survey Instrument 

The JUEP School Climate Survey Instrument contains 62 items; twenty-four of which 
were on the baseline survey conducted in 1995. Four items measures the attitudes and 
expectations for the JUEP initiative. Three items fcx;used on the principal; four on the PDS 
students; three on parental support and involvement and the balance on JUEP PDS teachers’ 
perceptions of the school environment and other indicators associated with school climate. 
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Data Analysis 

In this status report, descriptive statistics were used. Cross tabs were ccMistructed by year. 
Means and standard deviations were computed for each item. 

Results 

The cross tab tables may be found in Appendix E There were twelve items on which the 
percentage of agreement increased from 1995 to 1996. There were twelve items on which the 
percentage of agreement decreased from 1995 to 1996. The positive and negative changes are 
reported in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Status Report Comparing JUEP School Climate Responses of 1995 and 1996 



/. School Climate Survey Items with Increases in Percenta2e of Agreement % Agreement 



5 . 1 feel that the project is realistic in light of the proUems in the school district 

1995 71.4 

1996 78.4 

6. Teacho^ and principals work together to run the school effectively 

1995 95.6 

19% 96.7 

7. Administrators invite and listen to what teachers have to say 

1995 97.3 

19% 98.3 

9. Teachers, parents, and students have a voice in what h^>pens in the school 

1995 92.7 

19% 93.3 

10. Students complete their homework assignments 

1995 42.8 

19% 58.3 

12. Students really care about this school 

1995 71.7 

19% 76.7 

13. Parent opinions are invited and valued in this schod 

1995 94.4 

19% 96.7 

16. Teachers w illing ly spend time to help students 

1995 96.3 

19% 100 

20. Teachers do i»t have too many cmmnittee and non-teaching requirements 

1995 48.5 

19% 57.7 

22. The principal encourages experimentation 

1995 94.4 

19% 100 
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% Agreement 



/. School Climate Survey Items wiA Increases in Percentage o f Agreement 
23. Parents and the community siyport new curricular and instructional approacfaes 

1995 

1996 

24. 1 want to be asrigned to tUs school again next year 

1995 

1996 



n. School Climate Survey Items wiOi Decreases in Percentage of Agreement 

1. 1 am still excited about our school bdng a part of JUEP 

1995 

1996 

2. 1 fed participating in JUEP has led to my professional development 

1995 

1996 

3. 1 feel that paitidpation in JUEP is not waste of time 

1995 

1996 

4. JUEP has helped to improve the achievement of students at my school this year 

1995 

1996 

8. Administrators invite and listen carefuUy to what students have to say about the schod 

1995 

1996 

11. Students work had to get good grades and learn at this school 

1995 

1996 

14. Evoyone in this school is treated with respect 

1995 

1996 

15. Ptuents lend to involve themselves in the life and activities of this school 

1995 

1996 

17. Teachers understand and meet the needs of the students at this school 

1995 

1996 

18. The morale of this schod staff is high 

1995 

1996 

19. Teachers ate enthusiastic at this schod 

1995 

1996 



21. Studoitsreq)ect and care about one mother at this schod 

1995 

1996 
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72.9 

73.4 



9US 

93.3 



% Agreement 



993 

85.0 



91.0 

80.0 



85.9 

83.3 

90.0 

73.4 



91.1 

86.7 



66.1 

65.0 



89.7 

86.7 



57.5 

45.0 



95.3 

91.7 



86.8 

85.0 



96.3 

91.7 



58.9 

58.4 
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Discussion, Conclusions, and Implications 

For the past six years the Duval County Schools and the University of North Florida 
College of Education have been collaboratively engaged in reform initiatives that target urban 
schooling and the preparation of urban teachers. Each institution was experiencing a press for 
change. In the school district, intense puUic attention was being focused on the achievement gaps 
between low and middle income schools. Feedback from College of Education g rad u ate s made it 
clear that they did not feel prepared for the challenges facing urban teachers while, concomitantly, 
many COE graduates were being assigned to urban schools. HTorts by each institution to deal 
separately with its facet of this dual-edged dilemma proved to be less than satisfacUMy. Edu c a t ors 
from the university and the school district came to realize that making progress would require 
simultaneous change across institutional boundaries as well as changes within the individual 
partner organizations. 

The Promise of Professional Development Schools to Improve Urban Preparation and Practice 

The notion of leveraging resources by transforming partner-specific problems into shared 
goals and then brainstorming strategies to put those goals into action provided the impetus for the 
professional development school collaborative ventures. Creating urban professional development 
schools offered a promising strategy to improve urban student achievement, the preparation of 
urban teachers, and the ongoing professional develc^ment of school and umversity based faculty. 

The invitation from the AT&T Foundation to submit a collaborative proposal to redesign 
the preparation of urban teachers and simultaneously improve urban student achievement and the 
profession development of experienced educators provided the impetus and access to resources to 
help support the collaborative agenda. Creating urban professional development schools (PDS’s) 
served as the central focus few the project PDS’ s provided a vehicle that accommodated the inter- 
connections of practice, preparation, and student learning. The “professional development 
continuum for urban educators,” developed as an organizing construct for the AT&T initiative, 
provided an overarching frame that encouraged changing the conditions of practice in urban 
schools by linking the preparation of urban teachers to urban school renewal and to student 
achievement. Central to our conception of PDS’s was the belief that urban PDS’s must be 
conceptualized as “emerging sites of effective practice” rather than the “exemplary sites” often 
described in the literature. Equal importance was given to teacher preparation for preservice 
teachers and professional development of experienced educators — both school- and umversity- 
based. We viewed the PDS initiatives as opportunities for all participants to acquire new skills and 
collaboratively develop new knowledge bases. 

Finally, changing attitudes and behaviors was viewed as a necessary condition to 
transforming professional practice of both school and umversity faculty, and “tools” were needed 
that could help change existing sdiool and university cultures. The work of Little ( 1982), Little and 
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McLaughlin (1993), Fullan (1991, 1993), Lieberman (1991, 1995), and past successful 
collaboratives influenced the selecticHi of seven professional norms that would serve as design 
parameters” for collaborative initiatives and the use of collaborative work teams called strategic 
learning teams to carry out the work of restructuring. 

The AT&T and JUEP PDS model is characterized by having intenis organized into eighteen 
member cohorts assigned to each PDS site for one or two semesters. The PDS interns are dien 
further organized into learning teams that include classroom teachers, fellow interns, and a 
Resident Clinical Faculty. 

Impact on Interns, Beginning Teachers, and PDS Faculty 

Results from this study which included both AT&T and JUEP interns, support the 
hypothesis that the PDS experience positively impacts the confidence levels of interns completing 
student teaching in urban classrooms. PDS interns reported higher confidence levels in eight 
dimensions of practice. This increased confidence has led to a large percentage of PDS interns 
actively seeking positions in urban schools, and, at this point in time, beginning teachers who have 
completed an urban PDS experience continue to teach in urban settings. In tracking the status of 
the 350 AT&T and JUEP PDS interns, 148 of 350, or 42% are currently teaching in schods whwe 
70% cff more of the students coming from low income families. An additional 74, or 21%, of the 
AT&T and JUEP PDS interns, are teaching in urban schools. 

The attitude of urban experienced teachers also remains positive with over 80% of the 
JUEP PDS teachers indicating that participation in JUEP is a worthwhile initiative. Over 85% of 
the PDS teachers indicated morale was high and less than 3% indicated they would like a different 
school assignment next year. This finding is consistent with findings from the AT&T initiative: of 
the approximately 140 teachers at the AT&T PDS sites, only six requested a transfer during two 
years of implementation of the project for reasons other than moving or maternity leave. 

The impact on student achievement was not assessed as part of the AT&T initiative. In the 
JUEP project, baseline student achievement data were collected at the end of Year One and 
beginning of Year Two (Year One was a planning year with full implementation beginning in Year 
Two). Student achievement data, along with retention and attendance rates will again be collected 
at the end the 1996/97 school year. 

Institutionalized PDS Components 

Several AT&T and JUEP project components have been institutiaialized: 

• The redesigned early field experiences and preintemship experiences have been 
incorporated into the Cdlege’s preparation programs. 
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• The university and school district continues to jointly fund the preintemship clinical 
educator positicxis and the internship clinical educator positions (Resident Clinical P^aculty). 

• Internship experiences have become more urban-focused and clustered. Evoy Ccrilege d* 
Education graduate is required to participate in at least one urban field experience. The 
professional norms are incorporated into both the preintemship and internship field components. 

• Other urban schools have observed the changes at the AT&T and JUEP PDS sites and 
actively seek to become a PDS. 

• Duval County urban principals actively recruit PDS intern graduates. Colleagues 
routinely call upon the PDS principals to provide recommendaticxis for teaching positions. 

• The strategic learning team process is routinely used in other cdlaborative initiatives. 



Barriers to Progress 

Finally, there were pervasive barriers that must constantly be overcome. These included 

(a) the multiple opportunities for mis-communication and misunderstandings among 
collaborative partners and among other members of the organization not directly involved in 
the initiative; 

(b) the challenges associated with participating in cultures that are distinctly different as the 
partners struggled to create shared cultures; 

(c) the necessity for finding mechanisms for coping with problems arising from 
collaborative actions themselves; 

(d) the “hidden” costs of time, money, and psychological energy needed to build c^iacity 
and change the infrastmcture to accommodate new models d* practice; 

(e) the overloaded agendas for both school and university collaborative partners; 

(0 the coicem by decision-makers with balancing the funding of innovative and exciting 
initiatives and while also sustaining the remaining more traditional sites and programs that 
did not receive external funds; 

(g) coming to grips with the need to create new policy tools which suf^rt restructuring 
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efforts rather than trying to modifying existing ones; 

(h) negotiating responsibility and coming to omsensus about who is responsible for what; 
and 

(i) the difficulty in changing familiar patterns and dealing witti the reluctance to move away 
frcxn the traditional ways of doing diings. 

Even with the many complex pitfalls and obstacles to overcome, the creation of new 
collaborative structures and cultures can serve as an “educational linchpin” necessary to 
successfully transform practice, preparation, and the profession into an educational system that 
prepares all students and adults with the strategies and knowledge bases needed to creatively and 
ethically solve complex problems, adapt to rapidly changing circumstances, and excel in a 
culturally diverse and technologically sq>histicated wOTld. The two cdlaborative projects reported 
on in this paper, the AT&T Alliance for Tomorrow’s Teachers and the Jacksonville Urban 
Educational Partnership (funded by the U. S. Department of Education) have proven effective 
beginnings in overcoming these barriers. 
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APPENDIX A 



(A Comparison of AT/T and Non>AT/T Spring 1094 
Coiiege of Education Internship Survey (Perceptions of Confidence 

Levels in Eight Dimensions) 



Comparison of AT&T and Non*AT&T Spring 1994 Coilega of Education intomship Survey 
(Perceptions of current confidence ieveis in 8 dimensions) 



CONFIDENCE 


AT&T 


Non- 


F value 


P vine 




iDtcrag 


ATAT 






1. Planning Dimension (9 items) 
•Determine what to teach 


4.62 


4.53 


0.62 


NS 


-Collaboratively develop/implement learning 
experiences with other teachers 


4.81 


4.57 


5.78 


.018 


-Plan effective classroom activities 


4.74 


4.74 


0.01 


NS 


-Routinely diagnose mistakes students make and 
use information to design subsequent learning 
experiences 


4.52 


4.24 


4.87 


.029 


-Find time and resources to plan for effective 
learning presentations 


4.71 


4.56 


1.76 


NS 


-Plan complex problems for students to tackle and 
develop support materials 


4.62 


4.24 


6.49 


.012 


-Provide reinforcement, supplemental, and remedial 
activities 


4.71 


4.47 


3.74 


NS 


-Ensure learning activities have purpose, require 
action and participation by all students and 
include student-to-student and 
student-to-teacher conversations 


4.90 


4.71 


5.10 


.026 


-Incorporate media and technical 
resources into lessons 


4.83 


4.59 


5.23 


.024 


2. Instniction Dimension (24 items) 
-Motivate students to solve complex problems 


4.64 


4.36 


5.69 


.019 


-Get students to demonstrate how to interpret what 
they learn 


4.64 


4.52 


0.89 


NS 


-Get students to relate what they learn to what else 
students know 


4.74 


4.56 


2.24 


NS 


-Have in-depth knowledge of subject matter will be 
teaching 


4.74 


4.42 


6.95 


.009 


-Get students actively involved in producing 
knowledge rather than regurgitating knowledge 


4.79 


4.47 


6.96 


.009 


•Make appropriate assignments 


4.74 


4.81 


0.66 


NS 


•Adapt learning experiences to meet special 
learning needs of all students 


4.81 


4.33 


15.96 


.000 


-Routinely plan/implement thematic units which 
integrate various subject 










matter 


4.86 


4.47 


9.39 


.003 
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CONFIDENCE 


AT&T 


Non- 




P vlug 


2. Instruction Dimension (24 items) CONTINUED 
-Present subject matter in ways which routinely pay 
attention to students* prior knowledge and 
learning style 


Interns 

4.86 


ATAT 

4.58 


7.50 


.007 


-Assist students who are unable to do class work 


4.86 


4.64 


4.14 


.044 


-Create/ sustain a learning environment for at-risk student 
which insures those students* success 4.83 


4.27 


26.02 


.000 


-Facilitate class discussions which include all 
students 


4.88 


4.76 


1.78 


NS 


-Integrate higher order thinking skills into daily 
curriculum 


4.79 


4.58 


4.18 


.043 


-Stimulate student interest 


4.88 


4.80 


1.24 


NS 


-Motivate at-risk students 


4.76 


4.47 


6.20 


.014 


-Present material in logical and sequential fashion 


4.86 


4.66 


3.83 


NS 


-Get students excited about a subject area or topic 


4.79 


4.81 


0.10 


NS 


-Use integrated instructional activities 


4.93 


4.75 


5.81 


.018 


-Get students engaged in conversations about 
experiences where they interpret and analyze what 
they have learned 


4.74 


4.64 


0.72 


NS 


-Diagnose learning styles of students and adapt 
instructional delivery to meet those 
needs 


4.81 


4.19 


17.65 


.000 


-Use cooperative and team learning as a 
primary instructional delivery strategy 


4.76 


4.38 


8.47 


.004 


-Design and use instructional strategies which result in 
changed student perceptions of their abilities and 
potential for achievement 


4.81 


4.39 


12.40 


.001 


-Routinely use technology to deliver instruction 


4.74 


4.46 


3.49 


NS 


-Create learning environments where students 
demonstrate curiosity and positive attitudes 
toward learning 


4.93 


4.75 


4.06 


.047 


3. Time ManapemenL (12 items) 
-Assess students* work using alternative 
assessment strategies 


4.76 


4.44 


4.63 


.034 


-Schedule parent conferences 


4.76 


4.29 


8.30 


.005 


-Successfully conduct parent conferences 


4.57 


4.14 


6.30 


.014 


-Attend and participate in school/grade level meetings 


4.90 


4.73 


3.23 


NS 



CONFIDENCE 


AT&T 


Non* 


F vine 


P 




Interns 


ATAT 






3. Time Manafcment (\2 items) CONTINUED 
-Establish, teach and reinforce classroom rules 


4.86 


4.86 


0.01 


NS 


•Take the lead in working and planning cooperatively 
with fellow teachers 


4.83 


4.56 


6.00 


.016 


-Establish collegial relationships with more 
experienced teachers 


4.81 


4.76 


0.22 


NS 


-Complete routine paper work such as cum folders, 
lEP’s, attendance, etc 


4.74 


4.44 


4.60 


.034 


-Initiate the referral process for students 
with special needs 


4.67 


4.12 


11.96 


.001 


-Work with children in small groups or individually 


4.90 


4.81 


1.22 


NS 


-Organize my classroom into a learning community 
where every member participates in learning process 
and shares what they have learned 


4.83 


4.81 


0.05 


NS 


-Articulate the personal qualities I promote in my 
classroom 


4.90 


4.83 


0.96 


NS 


4 Clai;srooni Management (13 items) 
-Control behavior of all types of students 


4.50 


4.74 


0.03 


NS 


-Analyze student behavior using the student's cultural 
background 


4.76 


4.41 


7.69 


.007 


-Analyze my reaction to student behavior from my cultural 




8.10 


.005 


background 


4.81 


4.46 


-Reinforce classroom rules using a variety of strategies 


4.88 


4.81 


0.72 


NS 


-Articulate the rationale for classroom rules 


4.90 


4.80 


1.87 


NS 


-Articulate the rationale for consequences I choose 


4.90 


4.76 


2.68 


NS 


•Deal with unmotivated students 


4.60 


4.58 


0.03 


NS 


•Demonstrate to students that I have high 
expectations for them in ways other 
than telling them 


4.86 


4.67 


4.09 


.045 


-Handle disruptive students regardless of 
their backgrounds 


4.57 


4.53 


0.10 


NS 


-Effectively manage off-task behavior 


4.57 


4.63 


0.23 


NS 


-Identify multiple explanations for problems that 
emerge in my classroom 


4.76 


4.58 


3.22 


NS 


-Recognize and reward on-task behavior of students 


4.90 


4.85 


0.52 


NS 


-Implement cooperative learning strategies 


4.83 


4.75 


0.98 


NS 
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CONFIDENCE — contiDBCd AT&T Non- F vine d value 



ln»grn« 

5. Student Diversity (8 items) 


ATAT 






•Routinely integrate multicultural education 

into daily classroom activities 4.74 


4.37 


7.73 


.007 


•Teach diverse ethnic groups of 

students 4.88 


4.32 


20.35 


.000 


•Identify/ describe the impact different cultures have 
on student 

learning 4.76 4.34 


9.29 


.003 




•Plan for/ instruct students with special needs in regular 
classrooms 4.76 


4.47 


6.20 


.014 


•Instruct students with a wide range of academic levels and 
abilities 4.83 


4.49 


10.68 


.002 


•Identify/explain differences among learners and 
implications for teaching from at least 2 different 
cultural perspectives 4.76 


4.27 


15.69 


.000 


•Measure student learning 4.95 


4.59 


14.15 


.000 


•Treat all students with dignity and respect 5.00 


4.97 


1.44 


NS 


6. Reflective Thought (13 items) 

•Critically question observed methods and procedures for 
teaching 4.88 


4.64 


5.70 


.019 


•Analyze from at least 2 perspectives a common teaching 
dilemma 4.90 


4.51 


12.56 


.001 


•Brainstorm possible solutions to difficulties encountered 
in the classroom 4.95 


4.76 


7.92 


.006 


•Articulate my personal belief about teaching, learning 
and the roles related to teaching 4.90 


4.80 


1.87 


NS 


-Share the results of what 1 learn about teaching and 
learning going on in my classroom with other teachers 
in my school 4.86 


4.75 


1.64 


NS 


•Identify the discrepancies between theoretical knowledge 
personal, and practical knowledge encountered in the 
classroom 4.86 


4.46 


12.20 


.001 


•Accept and consider feedback you receive from other 
professionals 4.83 


4.81 


0.05 


NS 


•Implement action^research project in my classroom that 
will help me improve my practice 4.76 


4.44 


6.91 


.009 


•Modify teaching practices based on student 

performance 4.95 


4.73 


7.80 


.006 



CONFIDENCE 

6. Reflective Thought H3 ilemsl CONTINUED 


AT&T 

Interng 


Non- 

AT&T 


P vine 


P vine 


•Routinely ask myself the question. Why do 1 do 

the things the way I do? and can 1 aiticulate the rationale 

for those decisions 4.81 


4.71 


1.03 


NS 


•Analyze teaching in videotaped episode by describing purpose, explain 
judgments made, articulate rationale for decisions, modify 
actions 4.86 


4.53 


5.42 


.022 


•Plan for your own teaching improvement 


4.93 


4.90 


0.27 


NS 


•Continue to experiment and improve practice 
throughout my professional career 


4.93 


4.92 


0.06 


NS 


7. Efficacy (5 items) 

•No statistically significant differences between AT&T interns and non- AT&T interns were found 




•Create classroom environments that are characterized 
by sense of community (mutual respect, trust and 
responsibility) 


4.98 


4.88 


2.30 


NS 


•Actively overcome obstacles to creating learning 
communities arising from the fact that often teachers 
and students do not share a common cultural 
social outlook 


4.85 


4.66 


3.34 


NS 


•Assume responsibility for questioning “what is” 
and actively seeking alternative ways of managing 
learning 


4.85 


4.66 


3.79 


NS 


•Experiment with different teaching strategies 


4.80 


4.78 


0.08 


NS 


•Create and experiment with new ways to organize 
students and schedule the school day 


4.80 


4.76 


0.22 


NS 


8. Acceotins a Position and Succeeding in a^Classroom iiLa: 








•Inner city elementary school 


4.71 


3.90 


17.21 


.000 


•Suburban elementary school 


4.88 


4.72 


2.80 


NS 


•Rural elementary school 


4.86 


4.85 


0.01 


NS 


•Affluent elementary school 


4.74 


4.54 


2.40 


NS 


•School which includes a large number of exceptional 
education students 


4.40 


3.98 


5.20 


.025 


•School in which all exceptional education students are 
mainstreamed into regular classrooms 


4.43 


3.92 


7.04 


.009 


-School which organizes students into multi-aged 
classrooms 


4.45 


3.83 


9.33 


.003 


•School which eliminates traditional grades and 
uses continuous progress curriculum 


4.51 


4.19 


3.10 


NS 




APPENDIX B 

A Comparison of JUEP and Non-JUEP Spring 1996 
Coiiege of Education Internship Survey (Perceptions of Confidence 

Leveis in Nine Dimensions) 




I 

I 

JUEP and Non JUEP INTERN SURVEY RESULTS 
m SPRING 1996 



Cluster 1: Planning 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 




Identify long-range goals for a given subject area. (1) 


4.50 


.70 


4.25 


.76 


2.98 


.07 


IConstruct and sequence related short range objectives for a given subject 
f area. (2) 


4.72 


.51 


4.64 


.59 


.53 


.47 


^Determine the entry level knowledge and/or skills of students for a given 
■set of instructional objectives using diagnostic tests, student portfolios, 
"teaching observations, etc. (3) 


4.0 


.76 


4.15 


.87 


.77 


.38 


■Use assessment information to change and adapt the curriculum as the year 
1 progresses. (4) 


4.25 


.77 


4.19 


.78 


.15 


.70 


1 Routinely diagnose mistakes students make and use this information to 
■design future learning experiences. (5) 


4.56 


.61 


4.36 


.69 


2.19 


.14 


pEnsure learning activities have a purpose, require action and participation 
by all students and include student-to -student and teacher-to -students 
■conversations. (6) 


4.64 


.93 


4.47 


.72 


1.15 


.29 


^Incorporate technology-based activities into lessons. (7) 


4.44 


.97 


4.29 


.97 


.63 


.43 


LUse the computer to keep my grades, prepare woiicsheets, and carry out 
|other administrative tasks.(8) 


4.47 


.81 


4.34 


.98 


.54 


.46 
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BEST 



^.Cluster 2: Instruction 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 1 

PROB 1 


1 Motivate students to solve complex problems. (9) 


4.44 


.94 


4.21 


.71 


2.22 


.14 1 


1 Ensure that students demonstrate how to apply what they leant to new 
1 situations. (10) 


4.53 


.65 


4.31 


.67 


2.65 


.11 1 


[| Take responsibility for what students leant and how well they leant. (11) 


4.72 


.51 


4.55 


.60 


2.25 


.14 


IlHave in-depth knowledge of the subject matter that I will be teaching. (12) 


4.69 


.58 


4.57 


.56 


1.18 


.28 


r Get students actively involved in producing knowledge rather than 
1 replicating predetermined set of facts. ( 1 3) 


4.53 


.56 


4.28 


.77 


3.05 


.08 


1 Know how to select and use at least three pieces of instructional software. 

ro4) 


4.33 


1.10 


4.12 


1.17 


.86 


.36 


^ Adapt learning experiences to meet learning needs of all students. (15) 


4.42 


.60 


4.21 


.71 


2.26 


.14 


1 Routinely plan and implement thematic units which integrate various 
1 subject matter disciplines. (16) 


4.72 


.57 


4.34 


.77 


7.41 


.01 


■ Communicate effectively using verbal and non-verbal skills with diverse 
Pstudents. (17) 


4.67 


.93 


4.56 


.66 


.51 


.48 


L Help students understand how their beliefs about themselves influence 
|their learning. (18) 


4.50 


.91 


4.29 


.83 


1.52 


.22 


IP Experiment with different teaching strategies. (19) 


4.75 


.44 


4.51 


.64 


4.38 


.04 


■ Use instructional strategies which help at-risk students value their own 
labilities and strengthen their beliefs they can succeed. (20) 


4.56 


.61 


4.27 


.75 


4.13 


.04 


l| Construct tests, portfolios, and other tasks to measure student achievement 
|of objectives and to assess student progress. (21 ) 


4.64 


.54 


4.52 


.62 


1.05 


.31 


^Giving urban learners a great deal of input into the classroom. (22) 


4.53 


.94 


4.12 


.94 


4.74 


.03 


^Regularly use classroom time on the acquisition and development of 
|higher-order thinking skills. (23) 


4.39 


.60 


4.29 


.71 


.52 


.47 


1 Motivate at-risk students to achieve at higher levels. (24) 


4.50 


.65 


4.12 


.77 


6.70 


.01 


1 Diagnose the learning needs and styles of students and adapt instructional 
P delivery to meet those needs. (25) 


4.44 


.69 


4.20 


.74 


2.83 


.09 


LUse cooperative and team learning as primary instructional delivery 
1 strategies. (26) 


4.83 


.45 


4.43 


.78 


8.57 


.00 


Create learning environments where all students, including at-risk students, 
demonstrate curiosity and positive attitudes toward learning. (27) 


4.61 


.55 


4.47 


.60 


1.43 


.23 


ICreate learning tasks in which student must demonstrate how what they 
1 learn is related to what they already know. (28) 


4.58 


.55 


4.44 


.81 


.97 


.33 


(Assess students' work using alternative assessment strategies. (29) 


4.50 


.61 


4.30 


.71 


2.11 


.15 


1 Can name at least five community agencies which offer assistance to urban 
1 children. (30) 


3.22 


1.38 


3.31 


1.13 


.15 


.70 


(Successfully confer with parents of diverse cultures. (31) 


4.67 


.48 


4.13 


.91 


11.09 


.00 



I 
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3 



I 

I 



Cluster 3: Instructional Management/ Ongoing Inquiry 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 1 

PROB n 


Inform parents of students progress using a variety of channels other than 
Breport cards. (32) 


4.75 


.50 


4.46 


.74 


4.64 


.03 1 


P Recognize that urban teachers can't do much regarding students' 

1 motivation and performance because learning depends on the home 
ll^environment. (33) 


2.00 


1.47 


2.24 


1.44 


.68 


.41 1 


Plnitiate and complete the referral process for students with special needs. 
1 (34) 


3.72 


.85 


3.61 


1.]] 


.31 


.58 1 


1 Continue to experiment and improve my practice each year. (35) 


4.97 


.17 


4.76 


.45 


7.18 


.01 1 


|| Strengthen my professional growth by enrolling in university courses. (36) 


4.86 


.42 


4.57 


.92 


3.27 


.07 1 


■ Enhance my professional growth by participating in professional education 
1 activities. (37) 


4.92 


.28 


4.73 


.54 


3.87 


.05 H 



^Cluster 4: Classroom Management 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB 


IF Establish, teach, and reinforce classroom rules that results in increased on- 
II task student behavior and positive atmosphere. (38) 


4.69 


.47 


4.53 


.64 


1.99 


.16 


BOeal with misconduct, interruptions, intrusions, and digressions in ways 
j^that promote instructional momentum. (39) 


4.64 


.49 


4.38 


.72 


3.90 


.05 


Jll Analyze student behavior using the student's cultural background. (40) 


4.50 


.51 


4.01 


.87 


9.91 


.00 


B Analyze my reaction to student behavior from my own cultural 
II background. (41) 


4.42 


.73 


4.16 


.93 


2.24 


.14 


■Demonstrate to students that I have high expectations for them in ways 
pother than telling them. (42) 


4.64 


.59 


4.55 


.64 


.51 


.48 1 


Handle disruptive students regardless of their backgrounds. (43) 


4.64 


.54 


4.69 


.54 


.19 


.66 


■Recognize overt signs of serve emotional distress in students and know the 
II appropriate interventions and referral procedures. (44) 


4.28 


.70 


4.01 


.86 


2.72 


.10 


■Recognize signs of alcohol and drug abuse is students and knows ways of 
B appropriate intervention and referral procedures. (45) 


4.22 


.76 


3.92 


.98 


2.73 


.10 


II Recognize the overt physical and behavioral indicators of child abuse and 
■neglect; know the rights and responsibilities regarding reporting and how 
■to interact appropriately with a child after a report has been made. (46) 


4.39 


.80 


4.02 


.94 


4.21 


.04 



I 

I 

I 
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Cluster 5: Diversity 



4 



JUEP 

MEAN 



JUEP 

SD 



NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 



NON 

JUEP 

SD 



F 

RATIO 



F 

PROB 



Plan and irnplcmem multicultural lessons. (47) 



4.83 



.38 



4.40 



.67 



13.05 



.00 



Effectively teach diverse ethnic groups of students. (48) 



4.64 



.90 



4.49 



.64 



1.02 



.31 



Can identify subtle fonns of racism including unintentional cultural bias 
f that might influence my teaching. (49) 



4.53 



.77 



4.47 



.59 



.19 



.66 



Identify and describe the impact different cultures have on student 
' learning. (50) 



4.47 



.91 



4.30 



.74 



1.16 



.28 



Plan for and instruct students with special needs within the regular 
classroom. (51) 



4.03 



1.25 



4.03 



.90 



.00 



.98 



Instruct students with a wide range of academic styles, levels and abilities. 
(52) 



4.56 



.61 



4.47 



.66 



.43 



.51 



Raise questions about multicultural and inclusion issues in a variety of 
settings (e.g. with peers, with directing teachers). (53) 



4.56 



.56 



4.19 



.78 



6.48 



.01 



Identify and explain differences among learners and implications for 
teaching from at least two different cultural perspectives. (54) 



4.39 



.77 



4.09 



.70 



4.42 



.04 



Am able to change my teaching when students have difficulty. (55) 



4.81 



.40 



4.62 



.65 



2.60 



.]] 



Enhance students' feelings of dignity, self-worth, and the worth of people 
from other ethic, cultural, linguistic and economic groups. (56) 



4.83 



.38 



4.63 



.55 



4.14 



.04 



Overcome obstacles to creating learning communities arising from the fact 
that often teachers and students do not share a common cultural/ social 
! outlook. (57) 



4.64 



.49 



4.40 



.69 



3.48 



.06 





JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB 


Identically question the methods and procedures I chose for teaching. (58) 


4.69 


.47 


4.48 


.79 


2.28 


.13 


|j Analyze from at least two perspectives a problem you experience during 
j{ the school year. (59) 


4.72 


.51 


4.43 


.69 


5.39 


.02 


I Identify the discrepancies between theoretical knowledge and personal. 
If practice-based knowledge you encounter in the classroom. (60) 


4.58 


.65 


4.45 


.77 


.85 


.36 


■ Implement action- research project(s) in my classroom that will help me 
1 with my practice. (61 ) 


4.39 


.73 


4.18 


.73 


2.10 


.15 


Question the effects of your teaching behaviors on various groups and 
B individuals in your classroom. (62) 


4.72 


.45 


4.48 


.59 


4.81 


.03 


p Analyze my teaching in a videotaped episode by describing my purpose, 

1 explain what judgement I made, articulate the rationale for those decisions, 
jg and predict how to modify future actions. (63) 


4.58 


.91 


4.10 


1.00 


6.27 


.01 


P Identify the values being promoted in the school and discuss them with 
II other teachers. (64) 


4.75 


.50 


4.43 


.66 


7.07 


.01 


1 Plan for my own teaching improvement and act on those plans. (65) 


4.94 


.23 


4.63 


.53 


11.75 


.00 


il Modify my teaching practices based on my students' performance. (66) 


4.86 


.35 


4.78 


.67 


.53 


.47 



I 

WP:STATS 

I ErJc best copy available 4 4 



I 

I 



I' Assume responsibility for questioning "what is"and actively seek 


4.83 


.38 


4.51 


.59 


9.61 




1 alternative ways of managing learning in my classroom, (67) 












_j 





JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB 


■ Take the lead in working and planning cooperatively with other teachers. 

i(68) 


4.72 


.51 


4.35 


.89 


5.55 


.02 1 


L Actively seek to develop and team teach lessons and/ or units with fellow 
■teachers. (69) 


4.75 


.44 


4.39 


.79 


6.47 


.01 


IT Analyze current educational research and assimilate it into my teaching. 
L(70) 


4.64 


.49 


4.40 


.67 


3.63 


.06 


P Discuss classroom difficulties (academic and management) and possible 
IT solutions with other teachers. (71 ) 


4.86 


.35 


4.69 


.54 


3.30 


.07 


■ Take the lead in working and plaiming cooperatively with other teachers. 

■ (72) 


4.69 


.52 


4.31 


.81 


6.81 


.01 


H Exchange my career choice as a teacher for another field if I had the 
1 opportunity. (73) 


2.03 


1.42 


2.29 


1.46 


.86 


.36 
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1 Cluster 8: My Internship Experience... 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROS 


P Altered my beliefs about what urban schools and classrooms are like. (74) 


3.94 


1.33 


3.38 


1.39 


4.28 


.04 


L Increased my confidence in my ability to be a successful urban teacher. 
|(75) 


4.39 


.90 


3.85 


1.20 


5.80 


.02 


- 


|r Established a professional network that will continue to communicate and 
1^ interact next semester/ year. (76) 


4.56 


.69 


4.21 


1.12 


2.89 


.09 




1 Strengthen my commitment to teach in an urban classroom. (77) 


4.25 


1.02 


3.51 


1.16 


11.27 


.00 


II Help me acquire a better understanding of urban students and their families 
1 and how that might affect their learning. (78) 


4.67 


.63 


3.91 


1.16 


13.54 


.00 


ll Provided the necessary training/ experiences to be an effective urban 
11 teacher and understanding of the capabilities of urban children and how to 
■ ”tap”them. (79) 


4.44 


.81 


3.53 


1.22 


17.30 


.00 


if Demonstrated that all students can master challenging content. (80) 


4.50 


.77 


4.19 


.88 


3.39 


.07 





1 Cluster 9: Accept a Teaching Position and Succeed in a Classroom in 
an.... 


JUEP 

MEAN 


JUEP 

SD 


NON 

JUEP 

MEAN 


NON 

JUEP 

SD 


F 

RATIO 


^ I 

PROS 1 


1 inner city school. (81) 


4.42 


.81 


3.45 


1.58 


12.15 


.00 1 


, suburban school. (82) 


4.83 


.85 


4.49 


1.00 


3.20 


.08 1 


I rural school. (83) 


4.33 


.93 


4.52 


.85 


1.13 


.29 


affluent school. (84) 


4.42 


.69 


4.30 


.87 


.48 


.49 


1 school with a large number of exceptional education students. (85) 


3.94 


.95 


3.98 


.97 


.03 


.86 


school in which ESE students are mainstreamed into regular classrooms. 
|(86) 


4.03 


.77 


4.07 


1.10 


.04 


.84 


^school which organizes students into multi-aged classrooms. (87) 


4.06 


1.12 


3.85 


1.08 


.87 


.35 1 


1 school which eliminates traditional grades and uses continuous progress. 
1(88) 


3.92 


1.27 


3.69 


1.44 


.70 


.40 1 
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Jacksonville Urban Educational Partnership 
Urban Beginning Teacher Survey 
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APPENDIX D 



Urban Beginning Teacher Survey 
(A Compariaon Between AT/T PDS Intern Graduatea 
and Non-PDS Beginning Teachera) 
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APPENDIX E 



A Status Report of JUEP Professional Development Schools’ School 
Climate: A Comparison of 1995-1996 Responses 



JUEP Survey of School Climate 
Comparision of 1995-1996 Responses 



1 



Key 



1995 




1996 







SA 
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A 

4 


u 

3 


D 

2 


SD 

1 


-1 


1 . 1 am still exdted about our school 
being a part of JUEP. 


61 

54.5% 


39 

34.8% 


12 

10.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




29 

48.3% 


22 

36.7% 


5 

8.3% 


2 

3.3% 


1 

1.7% 


1 

1.7% 


2. 1 feel participating in JUEP has led 
to my professional development. 


50 

44.6% 


52 

46.4% 


3 

8.0% 


1 

.9% 


0 

0.0% 




29 

48.3% 


19 

31.7% 


6 

10.0% 


2 

3.3% 


2 

3.3% 


2 

3.3% 


3. 1 feel that participation in JUEP is a 
waste of time. 


3 

2.7% 


5 

4.4% 


8 

7.1% 


35 

31.0% 


62 

54.9% 




2 

3.3% 


3 

5.0% 


3 

5.0% 


21 

35.0% 


29 

48.3% 


2 

3.3% 


4. JUEP has helped to improve the 
achievement of students at my school 
this year. 


38 

33.6% 


52 

46.0% 


22 

19.5% 


1 

.9% 


0 

0.0% 




13 

21.7% 


31 

51.7% 


12 

20.0% 


2 

3.3% 


1 

1.7% 


1 

1.7% 


5. 1 do ofil feel that the project is 
relative in light of the problems in the 
Duval County School system. 


6 

5.4% 


4 

3.6% 


22 

19.6% 


42 

37.5% 


38 

33.9% 




1 

1.7% 


3 

5.0% 


8 

13.3% 


25 

41.7% 


22 

36.7% 


1 

1.7% 


6. Teachers and principals work 
together to nm the school effectively. 


69 

61.1% 


39 

34.5% 


5 

4.4% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




40 

66.7% 


18 

30.0% 


1 

1.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 


1 

1.7% 
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JUEP Survey of School Climate 2 

Comparision of 1995-1996 Responses 
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7. The administrators invites and 
listens to what teachers have to say. 


70 

61.9% 


40 

35.4% 


3 

2.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




35 

58.3% 


24 

40.0% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 


1 

1.7% 


8. The administration invites and 
listens carefully to what students have 
to say about the school. 


45 

39.8% 


58 

51.3% 


10 

8.8% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




25 

41.7% 


27 

45.0% 


5 

8.3% 


2 

3.3% 


0 

0.0% 


1 

1.7% 


9. Teachers, parents, and students 
have a voice in what happens in the 
school. 


51 

45.9% 


52 

46.8% 


8 

7.2% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




26 

43.3% 


30 

50.0% 


2 

3.3% 


1 

1.7% 


0 

0.0% 


1 

1.7% 


10. Students complete their homework 
assignments. 


9 

8.0% 


39 

34.8% 


28 

25.0% 


30 

26.8% 


6 

5.4% 




8 

13.3% 


27 

45.0% 


9 

15.0% 


12 

20 0% 


3 

5.0% 


1 

1.7% 


1 1 . Students work hard to get good 
grades and learn at this school. 


11 

9.8% 


63 

56.3% 


15 

13.4% 


20 

17.9% 


3 

2.7% 




9 

15.0% 


30 

50.0% 


10 

16.7% 


9 

15.0% 


1 

1.7% 


1 

1.7% 


12. Students do not really care about 
this school. 


9 

8.0% 


6 

5.3% 


17 

15.0% 


58 

51.3% 


23 

20.4% 




0 

0.0% 


9 

15.0% 


4 

6.7% 


33 

55.0% 


13 

21.7% 


1 

1.7% 


13. Parent opinions are invited and 
valued in this school. 


46 

43.0% 


55 

51.4% 


5 

4.1% 


1 

.9% 


0 

0.0% 




25 

41.7% 


33 

55.0% 


1 

1.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 


1 

1.7% 
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JUEP Survey of School Climate 3 

Comparision of 1995-1996 Responses 
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14. Everyone in this school is treated 
with respect. 


55 

51.4% 


41 

38.3% 


4 

3.7% 


6 

5.6% 


1 

>/o 




24 

40.0% 


28 

46.7% 


3 

5.0% 


3 

5.0% 


0 

0.0% 


2 

3.3% 


15. Parents tend to involve themselves 
in the life and activities of this school. 


17 

16.0% 


44 

41.5% 


16 

15.1% 


22 

20.8% 


7 

6.6% 




9 

15.0% 


18 

30.0% 


9 

15.0% 


19 

31.7% 


4 

6.7% 


1 

1.7% 


16. Teachers willingly spend time to 
help students at this school. 


51 

47.7% 


52 

48.6% 


2 

2.8% 


1 

.9% 


0 

0.0% 




33 

55.0% 


27 

45.0% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




17 Teachers understand and meet the 
needs of the students at this school. 


41 

38.3% 


61 

57.0% 


5 

4.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




22 

36.7% 


33 

55.0% 


4 

6.7% 


1 

1.7% 


0 

0.0% 




18. The morale of this school staff is 
high. 


43 

40.6% 


49 

46.2% 


13 

12.3% 


1 

.9% 


0 

0.0% 




25 

41.7% 


26 

43.3% 


7 

11.7% 


2 

3.3% 


0 

0.0% 




19. Teachers are enthusiastic at this 
school. 


52 

48.6% 


51 

47.7% 


4 

3.7% 


0 

0.0% 


0 

0.0% 




28 

46.7% 


27 

45.0% 


3 

5.0% 


2 

3.3% 


0 

0.0% 




20. Teachers have too many 
committee and non-teaching 
requirements. 


13 

12.4% 


23 

21.9% 


18 
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21. Students respect and care about 
one another at this school. 
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22. The principal encourages 
experimentation. 
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23. Parents and the community 
support new cirricular and 
instructional approaches. 
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24. 1 want to be assigned to this 
school again next year. 
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